Scaling Chilkoot even today is a fearful ordeal 


By Jack Hope 
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At The Scales, a way station half a mile below 
Chilkoot summit, resting climbers and gear 
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clutter a mountainside basin as hundreds more 
strike out in 1898 assault on “Golden Stairs.” 


By Jack Hope 
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wT A ( Somehow 30,000 gold rushers survived 
? ‘ ; 
i A the 1897-98 ascent of this pass to the Klondike; 


so did a group of modern adventurers 


Word of major gold discoveries in the wilderness of 
Canada’s Klondike region reached the outside world 
in July of 1897. Soon thousands of prospectors, entre- 
preneurs, con men, prostitutes and soldiers of fortune 
were on their way to the permafrosted landscape of 
northwest Canada, in one of the most dangerous 
human adventures in North American history. 

Most were Americans, and the route they took to 
the Klondike—in what is now west-central Yukon 
Territory—involved ocean, overland and river travel. 
From Seattle and San Francisco they sailed north to 
the Alaska panhandle towns of Dyea and Skagway. 
There they packed their gear 32 miles up and over the 
snow- and glacier-covered Coast Mountains and into 
Canada, stopping at Lake Lindeman or Lake Bennett, 
at the headwaters of the Yukon River. Through the 
winter of 1897-98 they built 8,000 boats and rafts from 
nearby timber, and with the spring thaw they floated 
another 560 miles downriver to the new, gold-born 
town of Dawson, where the Klondike River joins the 
Yukon and where an almost limitless supply of gold 
/ nuggets was said to lie. i 
4 Throughout, the gold rushers (or “stampeders’’) 
' were beset by disease and malnutrition, by shysters 
«and natural disasters, and by their own lack of knowl- 
edge of how to survive the winters of the sub-Arctic. 


“) Jack Hope, author of Yukon (Prentice-Hall, 
1976), has lived in Dawson, and panned for gold 
near there, but makes his living as a writer. 
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ies of en phair s, a nor found steamer 
pulls away from a crowded Seattle pier in 1898. 


All stages of the trip were painful, but most painful 
of all was.the overland stretch from the Pacific, 
through the cold, avalanche-pounded Chilkoot Pass. 

The GChilkoot, a notch through surrounding 7,000- 
foot peaks, is only 3,500 feet above sea level, a mere 
16-mile hike from tidewater. But the last stages of its 
approach are pitched so steeply that a man can reach 
out and touch the slope in front of him with only a 
slight bend at the waist. In winter—when most stam- 
peders made the climb—temperatures on the Chilkoot 
drop to 30 below and 30 feet of snow accumulates. 

More than 30,000 climbed the pass between the 
summer of 1897 and the spring of 1898. Several thou- 
sand others, looking up at the towering peaks, lost 
their nerve (or gained their senses) and returned to the 
States on the next southbound vessel. Still others lost 
their lives as avalanches roared down, covering them, 
their gear and pack animals. 

In recent years, thousands of hikers have made the 
trek from the almost abandoned shack town of Dyea 
to the railway station at Lake Bennett, tracing the 
route of the stampeders and looting the Chilkoot Trail 
of belt buckles, pieces of dog harness, discarded over- 
shoes, empty rifle cartridges and other historic sou- 
venirs to take home for display in their living rooms. 
But only in summer. 

Then, in 1973, four men decided to make the hike 
in winter. On February 19, Bob Frisch, Hans Algots- 
son, Paul von Baich and Dirk Tempelman-Kluit set 
out from Dyea with eight dogs, two sleds, 500 pounds 
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Members of modern expedition, 
straining behind four-dog 


of gear and 180 pounds of dogfood. On March 8 they 
arrived, intact, at Lake Bennett. The trip was slow 
and difficult—32 miles in 18 days—and provides a re- 
cent record of the journey taken at the same season it 
was taken by stampeders, 75 years earlier. 

On February 19, the hikers’ notes indicate, Dyea 
weather is a balmy 35 degrees above zero. The sky is 
gray, and a layer of Pacific mist conceals surrounding 
peaks. Drops of moisture hang from spruce trees along 
the trail. The slope is gradual and the dogs easily pull 
thé#250-pound sleds. 

For the first few miles, the trail snakes back and 
forth across the snow-covered Taiya River. The 
narrow, fast-moving river is unfrozen, and where there 
are no footbridges the men must wade it, carrying one 
sled at a time, with the icy water going into their 
boots. Wet snow lies on the ground, two feet deep. 
Frisch goes ahead, on snowshoes, breaking trail for the 
dogs. In the seven hours of daylight, the group makes 
only four miles before pitching their tent at 4:30, just 
before dark. They eat bannock and pea soup for 
supper, and dry their socks and boots on a line strung 
above the lightweight wood stove. 

For stampeders during the winter of 1897-98, early 
going on the Chilkoot Trail was hampered as much by 
mass human confusion as by nature. Before the gold 
rush, Dyea was a quiet coastal settlement with 250 
Chilkat Indian people and a single white trading post. 
By early winter of 1897, the place resembled a sub- 
arctic Woodstock, with 6,000 stampeders occupying 
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teams, push their heavily laden sleds 
up the strenuous slope of Long Hill. 


ay 


the tiny townsite, and another 2,000 clustered in camp- 
sites along the trail. Rough plank hotels and saloons 
were quickly thrown up and tent suburbs sprawled on 
the slope. Mounds of gear dotted the landscape—cast- 
iron stoves, pianos, sacks of flour, window glass, furni- 
ture, bales of hay, liquor, anything that was headed 
for Dawson. Theft was common. A motley collection 
of pack animals—dogs, horses, goats and cattle jostled 
along Dyea’s muddy Trail Street. 

Entering Dyea’s harbor, new arrivals quickly 
learned that it was every man for himself. Their boat 
fare, they discovered, did not include safe dockside 
landing. To avoid grounding the passenger ships at 
low tide, gear was unloaded far out in the harbor, to 
be boated or rafted ashore at the stampeders’ expense. 
Horses were backed out of the holds and swam. Lum- 
ber was tossed overboard. On the beach, teamsters 
charged $20 per hour (at low tide) and $50 an hour 
(rising tide) to haul gear to safety above waterline. 

In neighboring Skagway, Soapy Smith charged 
homesick stampeders $5 for a 10-word cable, sent any- 
where in the United States. But Smith’s “telegraph 
office” lacked a telegraph set. He read the messages 
over each night, composed fake replies and charged for 
these—all strangely sent ‘‘collect’’—at the same rate. 

For the 1973 Chilkoot party, the warm overcast 
weather holds two more days. By February 22, still 
plodding through wet snow, they reach “Sheep 
Camp,” just below timberline, 13 miles from tide- 
water and three miles from the Chilkoot Pass. During 


Gold fields were still far ahead, down the Yukon. 
On Lake Bennett, men frenziedly built boats. 


the winter of 1897-98, Sheep Camp was a transient 
tent-and-cabin city of 400, with a one-room hotel 
where each night stampeders slept head to foot on the 
floor of the smelly enclosure. 

Today Sheep Camp consists of one log cabin in an 
open stand of aspens. The four men remain here two 
days, resting, mending harness and snowshoe bindings 
that the dogs have chewed up, washing socks, under- 
wear and themselves. 

Though little mentioned in gold-rush literature, 


® the lack of sanitation and privacy imposed real pres- 


sures upon men and women who made the Chilkoot 
trip. Stuck in the cold wilderness environment, shar- 
ing it with crowds of other people, stampeders often 
did not bathe or change their clothing for a month. 
Washtubs and hot water were rare. There were few 
private places to bathe. People often refrained from 
using the nearby latrines and outhouses. They were 
cold—sometimes minus 30 degrees cold—and em- 
barrassingly public. Prolonged periods of constipa- 
tion were common. 

Predictably, illness spread quickly. Within narrow 
frozen canyons leading up to Chilkoot Pass, all human 
wastes quickly drained into the Taiya River—and the 
river was the source of all cooking and drinking water. 
The most terrifying epidemic was one of spinal menin- 
gitis, which killed slowly and terribly. People also 
were killed or debilitated by typhoid, tuberculosis, 
frostbite and gunshot wounds. ' 

The human response to illness, injury and death 
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Chilkoot then and now 


was as demoralizing as the mishaps themselves. Stam- 
peders’ diaries contain accounts of the injured lying 
unaided as others filed by. Apparent suicides were not 
investigated. Several men who died on the trail were 
casually covered with snow, and their remains con- 
tributed to the peculiar effluent of the Taiya River. 
Formal burial, in the frozen earth, required more time 
and effort than most stampeders would donate. 

On February 24, the four modern travelers on the 
old route leave Sheep Camp for the pass. The day is 
cold and windy. The white slopes gleam brightly in 
the sun. Soon the slope inclines at an angle of about 
20 degrees, rising 1,800 feet in three miles of travel. 
The dogs have trouble with the sleds. The men join 
their two teams into one, heaping the gear onto one 
sled. Algotsson and Frisch hitch themselves into har- 
ness with the dogs. Slowly the group moves on, reach- 
ing The Scales—a small basin a half mile below the 
pass—by dark. 

Sheep Camp marks the spot where pack animals lost 
their utility during the Chilkoot climb of 1897-98. 
Above the camp, where the slope steepens dramati- 
cally, dogs can pull little and packhorses can hardly 
walk. And whoever used them faced the added prob- 
lem of hauling the animals’ feed. Horses—many of 
which were old, sickly animals even before they were 
shipped north—were often killed or abandoned on 
this stretch of trail. Others, unpacked, were led closer 
to the pass, and were skidded on their sides up and 
over the snowy summit by men and winches. 

Shortly after the gold rush began, the Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police predicted—probably cor- 
rectly—that mass starvation would occur within the 
Yukon unless each stampeder was equipped with a 
year’s supply of grub upon entering the territory. Ac- 
cording to the Mounties’ calculations, one year’s grub 
amounted to 1,150 pounds, mostly of flour, beans, 
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Dyea in 1898 swarmed with stampeders’ suppliers, 
packers, and the girls they left behind them. 


lard, oatmeal, rice and bacon. At the pass, they erected 
a set of scales and refused entry into Canada to anyone 
who did not have the prescribed poundage. With the 
1,150 pounds of food, plus whatever other equipment 
a man needed, the weight of a sourdough’s gear and 
grub was more than a ton. 

Some men could afford to hire Indian packers, or to 
use one of the three aerial tramways set up near the 
pass. But the average stampeder did not have the 
money. He carried loads of 100 pounds at a time, 
which, as any backpacker knows, is between two and 
three times the amount a 150-pound man can carry 
safely. And, unlike today’s recreational climbers of 
the Chilkoot, he typically made 30 round trips over the 
trail, a distance of 1,900 miles, to get all of his gear 
from Dyea to the headwaters of the Yukon. 

The four men spend the night of February 23 at 
The Scales, camped in the lee of a house-sized boulder. 
In the morning they awake to find the ceiling of the 
tent hanging close to their faces. They dig out. The 
tent, sleds and sled dogs are covered with a five-foot 
drift, and the snow is still falling. It is below zero; visi- 
bility is only 50 feet. ‘With the wind factor, the effec- 
tive temperature is 30 below. The men rub their noses 
and cheeks with wool pads sewn on the back of their 
mittens to prevent frostbite. After only a few minutes 
outside, their beards mat with wedges of ice. There is 
no use hiking today. They remain inside, waiting, pe- 
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At frozen Crater Lake on Dyea Trail, innovative gold 
seekers put sails on their sleds to facilitate crossing. 


riodically clearing snow from the tent roof, bringing 
in the sled dogs—two by two—to warm up. 

It was here, at The Scales, on the morning of April 3, 
1898, that thousands of tons of snow thundered down 
on the tent town of gold rushers waiting to ascend the 
final slope to the pass. It was an inevitable event. A 
blizzard had added six feet of new snow to the flanks of 
surrounding peaks. In the warmth of midday the wall 
of snow came tumbling down, flattening: tents, animals 
and men. Sixty-three bodies—some entombed in run- 
ning position—were removed from the snow during 
following days. Other bodies were found, now and 
then, with the spring thaw. The tragedy caused only a 
minor delay in the mass migration over the pass. 

The snow lasts all day and the men remain in the 
tent. They wait all day and into the night, but the 
snow comes harder, a blizzard. Every half hour some- 
one goes out to scrape snow from the tent roof, but it 
accumulates faster than it can be removed. They prop 
up the roof with snowshoes and with the tripod from 
yon Baich’s camera. Before dark, Frisch conducts a 
halfhearted search for firewood, but there is none to 


_ be found. They melt snow on the butane stove to make 


tea, and feed the dogs. They wait for morning. 

The stampeders were often slowed by the weather, 
and the frustrations were enormous. They had a place 
to reach and a deadline to meet. The Klondike gold 
fields, obviously, were limited. Whoever got there first 


would stake the richest claims. Pinned down by weath- 
er within their shelters on the Chilkoot Pass, stam- 
peders were ever aware that thousands were ahead of 
them. Some, perhaps too many, were already in Daw- 
son, sifting earth and gravel through sluice boxes, find- 
ing nuggets. Was it worth going on? Another four 
months and 600 miles? Were all the good claims staked? 

No one knew. There were no newspapers, no tele- 
phones, no telegraph, between the Klondike and the 
Chilkoot. In winter, just a few travelers straggled 
through from the Yukon interior, and what they had 
heard of doings in the Klondike was at third or fourth 
hand. No one knew for sure. 

In the morning the blizzard continues. With the de- 
lay caused by the storm, the group is now low on sup- 
plies. The last candle has been burned. Only eight 
pounds of the original 40 pounds of flour remain, only 
30 pounds of the original 180 pounds of dog meal. 
Frisch recommends abandoning the project. Von 
Baich is neutral. Algotsson and Tempelman-Kluit 
argue for a return to Dyea and Skagway for more sup- 
plies, then another attempt to climb the pass. Their 
motion carries. The men pack up their food and sleep- 
ing bags, abandon the tent and nonessential gear, and 
beat a retreat to Sheep Camp. After a lunch of ban- 
nock and tea, three men continue to Dyea and Skag- 
way with most of the remaining food. Von Baich has 
picked up a bug of some kind. He has a fever and his 
bones ache. He remains at Sheep Camp with the dogs, 
eating half rations, feeding himself and the animals a 
few heated spoonfuls of meal per day. 


A slope too steep for the dogs 


On March 2 his three partners return from Dyea 
and on the next day the group makes another attempt 
to reach the Chilkoot Pass. This time, to avoid the 
danger of avalanches while camping overnight at The 
Scales, they use Sheep Camp as their base, planning to 
transport a portion of their gear up to the pass today, 
the rest of it tomorrow, returning the three-mile dis- 
tance to Sheep Camp at night. After rescuing their 
tent and gear from an eight-foot drift, they begin the 
step-by-step ascent. The dogs are used as far as The 
Scales. But above this they cannot pull even an empty 
sled. They repeatedly scramble and fall, and Algotsson 
takes them out of harness. The slope here is 30 degrees, 
rising 1,320 feet in the last half mile. Fach man takes 
some of the gear from the sled. They use snowshoes in 
the waist-deep snow, but soon the slope becomes too 
steep for this. They remove the snowshoes and use 
them for walking sticks. 

Again, a wind drives down from the pass, stinging 
the hikers’ faces with snow. It is hard to breathe, and 
the climbers stop every hundred feet or so to rest. 
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Chilkoot then and now 


wind. Again and again they sprawl headlong in the 
powder, then fight to lift themselves and_ their 80- 
pound packs up out of the light, shifting snow. The 
dogs tangle among their feet. Frisch swats at them, 
loses his mitten and must chase a hundred feet as the 
wind catches and flings it down the slope. It 1 
ten minutes to regain the ground he lost. Bi 


thought comes that the truly pleasant thing would be ® 
to throw themselves down, permit the snow to cover 


en pts to 


“Golden Stairs’) that were cut into 


es. bt 


iefly, the _ ‘lack of privacy and good food and medical attention 
that they had already endured for two to three months. 


hard to stand erect. With only an hour and a half of 
daylight remaining, they again lash the gear to the 
sleds, urge the dogs onward, and stumble down into 
Canada, struggling in the poor light to stay on the 
trail. At dark, they camp above timberline, about two 
miles down from the pass. They’ve made it. It is an- 
other three days and 14 miles to the railway station at 
Lake Bennett, but these are downhill miles. The real 
danger andichallenge are behind. With a tired satisfac- 
tion, they feed the dogs, cook a pot of tea and drop off. 

For the stamipeders, too, there was undoubtedly a 
satisfaction in finally topping the Chilkoot with the 
last load of gear and finding themselves on the final 
stretch of the overland route, nearing the Yukon head- 
waters. But victory over Chilkoot“Pass by no means 
marked the end of their ordeal, They had still to cut 
timber and build boats to float downstream. They had 


; - fo 'still to shoot the Whitehorse Rapids 60 miles down- 
Their beards freeze. They speak little, sparing their: 


river, where hundreds of craft would be lost. Worst of 


~ all, they hadsimply toavait, all winter, until the break- 


up on May 17, before they could put into the water and 
be under way to Dawson. Throughout the winter of 
1897-98, thousands waited in their tents along the 
shores of Lake Bennett and Lake Lindeman, suffering 
the same cold and dirt, the same monotony, the same 


you cut your foot with an ax, you were in trouble. If 
oth began to decay and ache, it would continue to 
ecay and ache until someone pulled it with pliers. 

And what none of them knew was that the Klondike 


by some of the thousands who trod it daily. Most of the - és last significant gold find—the kind that made a man 
men were already fatigued by previous weeks of haul. _ wealthy—was made in October 1897. 


ing, by poor food, by sweat-stiffened clothing and cold 


nights. Methodically placing foot in front of foot, fol- 

lowing the man ahead, they inched a crest. 
: : ; : ae ae uf : 

One might imagine that the promise of a fortune in 

gold could inspire them. Yet the promise was hazy, 

shrouded in speculation, accompanied by the strong 

possibility of loss of life or limb. The truly sensible 


stampeders were those who turned back after observ- 


A handful of those who climbed the Chilkoot in the 
winter of 1897-98 and who arrived in Dawson early the 
next summer did make respectable livings from gold— 
by scouting farther, working harder, and devoting 
more years to the raw frozen north. But most returned 
home with less money in their pockets than when they 
came. For 99 out of 100, the privation, the risks, the 
struggle to conquer the Chilkoot Trail turned out to 
be little more than an exercise in futility. 


ing the hardships of the trail. 

On March 4, the four men and eight dogs make their — i 
final haul of gear up to the summit of the pass. But 
there is no time to celebrate. It has begun to snow 
again and visibility is only 20 feet. The small notch of 
the pass serves as a wind funnel and the men find it 


Nature scores. In a storm, modern party retreated 
to await later, successful attack on the pass. 
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